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If Florence, or the O'Sullivans, Patrick Condon, the Seneschal, 
Donell the Base, or Sir Owen and his sons, should be left at liberty 
to plot mischief henceforth, the fault could not be laid to the door 
of Sir Warham St. Leger. The pen of Sir Thomas Norreys had 
done its work as industriously as that of his colleague ; it had even 
written passages more perilous for Florence ; for it had shown that 
the ambitious designs which St. Leger had foreshadowed had al- 
ready commenced their operation : he had acquired the Spanish lan- 
guage, secured a harbour suitable for the landing of Spanish forces, 
and, worst of all, he was in connexion with a notorious foreigner, 
then in a London prison, for designs against the Queen's life ; yet 
that prophetic pen had pointed to a possibility, the belief in which, 
probably, no man, except Florence himself, entertained, that he 
might "hereafter work himselfe grace or pardon of the present dis- 
lyke." 

{To le continued.) 



ON ANCIENT MASON-MARKS AT YOUGHAL AND ELSE- 
WHERE; AND THE SECRET LANGUAGE OF THE CRAFTS- 
MEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN IRELAND. 

BY E. FITZGERALD, ARCHITECT, YOUGHAL. 

{Concluded from page 72.) 

Several circumstances, not necessary to enter on here, combined to 
postpone the forwarding of the following Paper up to the preseDt. 
However, an advantage gained by delay is, that some progress can 
be reported on the formation of a second collection of Irish mason- 
marks, which, it is to be hoped, ere long may form a second plate, 
and be published by the Society, as several Members have taken 
a lively interest in the subject. 

The Rev. James Graves has discovered some very interesting 
specimens in the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny, and Dunbrody 
Abbey, on works of about A.D.I 250 ; the same marks occur in both 
buildings to a certain extent, and two from St. Canice are identical 
with two marks from the Cathedral of Presburg, published on the Plate 
to my former Paper, being the two last but one on the Plate. Mr. W. 
Gillespie, Architect, Cork, mentions the discovery of some on the an- 
cient parish church of Drumcliff, county of Cork : they consisted chiefly 
of the favourite emblem in masonry, the square, and were often re- 
peated through the building. In a note from Archdeacon Rowan, 
he says — " You will find some worthy your attention in Holy Cross 
Abbey, where I saw them a few years ago, in a hasty visit made be- 
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tween two trains from the adjacent railway station. I had not time 
to copy them, and I dare say there are a great many more than I 
noticed in a cursory inspection, especially on the interior north wall 
of the nave." 

The Eev. JohnW. Hopkin also, in a note, mentions the discovery 
of some on the south transept of the old church of Kinsale ; they 
chiefly consist of varieties of one of the marks found at Youghal, 
which were published with the former Paper. 

On a semi-Norman arch in the ruined Cathedral at Ardmore, I 
discovered one mark very similar to a specimen given in Mr. Chal- 
mers' Plate in the " Archseologia," which was taken from the an- 
cient hospital at Brechin. 

At a comparative late period, it would appear that others beside 
the building operatives used mason-marks on their handiworks, as we 
find them on cooking and other utensils, showing that a fraternity 
existed in which they were included. On an ancient bronze three- 
legged pot, which was found in an Irish bog, and now deposited in 
the Museum of the " Royal Cork Institution," are some interesting 
mason-marks. This old culinary utensil is no bad specimen of the 
sixteenth-century casting. The exterior is divided into ornamental 
compartments by radiating raised lines, two of the compartments 
being ornamented with mason-marks, and the Roman numerals, 
dmi, which I am inclined to consider is the date, 1501. The marks 
represent interlaced triangles and a heart, similar to the marks taken 
from St. Ninian's Lodge-book, Brechin, figured on the Plate to my 
former Paper. In the second volume of the " Dublin Penny Journal," 
at page 249, an interesting woodcut is given of an ancient drinking 
vessel — the old Irish mether — on the surface of which is carved se- 
veral mason-marks, and among them the owner's name forms a con- 
spicuous object, dermo + tuIIy, 1590. Dermo, it would seem, 
was a thirsty old soul, from the value he appears to have set on his 
old wooden wine vessel, and there can be little doubt that he was a 
free-and-easy member of the mystic fraternity. 

In the former Paper on this subject, an inference was drawn from 
the remarkable fact that the Irish mason-marks, already discovered, 
exactly coincided with those copied from ancient British and Con- 
tinental buildings, and the conclusion come to, that instead of the 
early Irish being indebted to English and Continental architects 
and artists for their architecture and arts — so generally asserted by 
superficial writers — we have the strongest reasons to conclude that 
they were the debtors to the early Irish ; and not only for their ar- 
chitecture, and arts, but also for their religion and literature, as the 
following gleanings from numerous sources will amply prove — all- 
important facts, tending to show the close connexion which existed 
in the early ages of Christianity between the Irish, British, and Con- 
tinental Churches. 
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The learned Dr. Prideaux, speaking of Ireland during the early ages, 
mentions it " as the emporium and prime seat of sacred learning in 
Christendom." Dr. Johnson also mentions the "times when Ireland 
was the school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and lite- 
rature." In Guizot's " History of Civilization" we read : " Of 
all the western countries, Ireland was that wherein letters main- 
tained themselves and prospered, amidst the general confusion of 
Europe." And, lastly, from a host of evidence of similar import, I 
select a word from St. Bernard, where he says : " From Ireland, as 
from an overflowing stream, crowds of holy men descended on fo- 
reign nations." 

The following noble list of early Christian foreign foundations, 
whose memory has lived and reached our times, through so many 
ages of changing scenes and sceptres, is a glorious monument to that 
mission spirit of Christianity and civilization which actuated the 
Irish nation from the fifth to the thirteenth century ; and utterly 
confutes that vulgar idea of the illiterate, dark, and savage history 
of the same period, so generally received as hers. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS, &c, BY IRISHMEN IN ENGLAND. 

Circa 675. — Mailduff founded a school and monastery at Malmes- 
bury. 

Circa 637. — St. Fursa founded a monastery at Cnobersburg 
.(now Burgcastle in Suffolk). 

St. Hilda, Whitby, Northumberland. — Farramer— Abingdon. 
— Venta — Boschan. 

St. Piran, known in Ireland as Kieran of Saigir, born, according 
to Camden and Ussher, circa 350, obit 5th March, 480, founded a 
church at Perran-zabuloe, on the north coast of Cornwall, about the 
close of the fourth century. The walls of this church, which had 
been buried for ages in the shifting sands of the district, were a few 
years since disentombed and identified. 

St. la, one of Piran's missionary companions, also founded a 
church at St. Ives, in the same locality, and his name is identified 
with the place to this day. Glastonbury is said by several historians 
to be an Irish foundation, and was noted as an early seat of Irish 
learning. 

SCOTLAND. 

ColumbkiU, or Columb of the Churches, born A. D. 521, founded 
Iona ; he was the great apostle of the Picts, and to the Hebrides. 
In Townley's "Bible Literature," sixth century, p. 205, he says: 
"Of the schools or seminaries of this age none excelled in the study of 
Scriptures than the monastery of Iona, once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions ; it became chief seminary of learning at that 
time, perhaps in Europe. It supplied above 300 churches which 
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Columbahad founded, and many neighbouring nations, with learned 
divines and able pastors." Iona records a long succession of Irish 
Abbots. The Book of Kells, allowed by our best judges to be one 
of the most elaborate and elegantly executed manuscript examples 
of early art now in existence, is attributed to Columbkill. 

The Scotch foundations of our great patron, St. Patrick, 1 should 
think ought to be included in this list, as he founded the three 
churches of Kirkpatrick, at Durham ; at Mongray, in Kircudbright ; 
and at Fleming, in Dumfries. 

Melrose, St. Modanus, Abbot of Dryburgh, sixth century. 
Kill-Cathan in Bute, Kill-Carmarthen, KUl-Drinan. Irish found- 
ations — Campolungen, Hinbano, Eleneus, Alech, Blednan. 

BELGIUM. 

Namue. — Saints Farrannan and Eloquius. 

Liege. — St. Ultan ; the saints Foilan and Ultan, brothers of St. 
Fursey, were invited over by St. Gertrude (daughter of Pepin), Ab- 
bess of Neville, in Brabant, to teach her community sacred music ; 
which shows at once the superiority and advancement in science of 
the Irish over their continental neighbours in the seventh century. 
These saints erected a monastery at Fosse, and St. Ultan became 
the first superior of the Monastery of St. Quintin, and died about 
the year 676. Gueldres, St. Wiro; Treves, St. Disibode; Malonia, 
near Namur ; Hautmont, in Hainault, a monastery founded by Ma- 
delgan, in the seventh century. Soignes, not far distant, a monas- 
tery by the same Madelgan. 633, St. Livinus suffered martyrdom ; 
Treves, St. Hildulph; Odielreburgh, diocese of Liege, St. Wiro, 
seventh century ; Nassonia, same diocese, St. Mono, eighth cen- 
tury ; Eloquius and twelve disciples preached in Belgium. Saints 
Faranuar and Mac Allum, successive Abbots of Vasoor on the 
Meuse. Irish foundations at Hannonia, Altimont, Soneg, Turnin, 
Mont St. Peter, Walciodor. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS BY IRISHMEN IN GERMANY. 

St. Finlog, patron of Metz, and Abbot of Simphorian. Ratis- 
bon, two Irish monasteries, St. Peter and St. James: St. Peter's 
erected, 1068; St. James, 1140. Mentz, St. Dysibod, 675. Fran- 
conia, 750. St. Kylian, he was earliest missionary to Cologne and 
Wurtzburg, and lies buried in the Cathedral of Wurtzburg. St. 
Macarius, 1152, Mechlin. St. Rumold, 775, Cologne, monastery of 
St. Martins. Erfbrd, an Irish monastery, in 1061. Nuremburg, 
the church of St. Egidius, 1 159, and another at the same place, and 
in the same year, founded by Declan. Vienna, a monastery by 
Gregory, in 1152. Eichstachl, Worms, St. Rupert, ob. 719. St. 
Dobdan, with fifty companions, accompanied Virgil to Bavaria. 
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RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS BY IRISHMEN IN FRANCE. 

Poictiers, monastery of St. Hilarius, St. Fridolinus, abbot. 
Peronne, St. Fursa, ob. 648, founded a monastery at Lagney also ; 
and his disciples, St. Foilan, St. Gobhan, and St. Dicuil, were his 
co-labourers. Fmilius, another of his disciples, was Abbot of Lagney 
in 646. It was this Fursa who founded the monastery at Cnobers- 
burg in England. St. Arbogast, consecrated Bishop of Strasburg, 
646. Toul, St. Mansuetus, Bishop of, in the fifth century. Lor- 
raine Breuil, St. Fiacre built a monastery at ; he flourished A.D. 
622 ; another at Malde ; he was patron of Meaux ; ob. 670. Luthra 
founded by St. Deicola or Dichuil. Strasburg, Florentinus, a monas- 
tery here, and another at Hasle ; he died Bishop of Strasburg in 
687. Angouleme, Helias, A. D. 862. Hasle, Alsace, Arbogast, 
an Irish Scot. Amboise, St. Florentinus, 576. Beaulieu, near 
"Verdun, Jtoding or St. Rouin, Abbot. Luxeuil and Fontainis, 
founded by St. Columbanus, whose name is still held sacred through 
Lombardy, Burgundy, and Champagne. St. Jonas arrived in Bur- 
gandy A. D. 589. St. Fridolin was the son of an Irish king, and 
founded several monasteries in France, Helvetia, and on the Rhine; 
he flourished about the close of the seventh century. A.D. 772, 
Clemens, head of a great school just then established at Paris, and 
his companion Albinus, same date, made head of another just founded 
at Pavia, in Italy. 

SPAIN. 

St. Sedulius, Bishop of Oreto in the beginning of the eighth 
century. 

UPPER SAXONY. 

Albuin, Bishop of Buraburg in 771. 

AUSTRIA. 

St. Virgttus, Bishop of Saltsburg in 756 ; he and his companion, 
Modestus, first Bishop of Carinthia. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS BY IRISHMEN IN ITALY. 

Tarentum, St. Cathaldus, seventh century ; St. Cathaldus was 
a native of Munster, and a professor in the celebrated school at Lis- 
more, where it is said he erected a church. Lecce, St. Donatus, 
Bishop (in Naples) ; he was also made Bishop of Fiesole, in Italy ; 
he died in 861. Faventum, St. Emilion, patron. Lucca, St. Fri- 
gidian, Bishop for twenty-eight years, and still patron, ob. 588. 
Paira University, founded by John Albin. Bobio in the Apennines, 
founded by St. Columbanus, who died there in 615. St. Cumian 
is the favourite saint also of this place. Andrew, disciple of Dona- 
tus, founded a monastery at St. Martins, near Fiesole. Dongal, 
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one of the most learned men of his time, was made professor of the 
School of Pavia by King Lothaire, in the middle of the ninth 
century. Livinus, an Irish bishop, suffered martyrdom in Flanders, 
A.D. 633. 

SWITZERLAND. 

St. Gall. — This saint gave name to the Canton of Monast. 
St. Fridolin founded a church and monastery at Seckingen. 

ICELAND. 

In 874 Ernulphus and Buo built a church at Esinburg; and St. 
Ailbhe sent twenty-four of his disciples to Iceland. 

St. Cuthbert, the celebrated Bishop of Lindisfarne, is said by 
good authorities to have been an Irishman, though his name is not 
to be found in some of the lists of Irish saints ; but there is no doubt 
that he was educated an Irishman. The two Ewalds, who were 
martyred at Cologne, were English by birth, but Irish by educa- 
tion. St. Willibroard, whose tomb at Utrecht is pointed to by Hol- 
land and Belgium as of their first Christian missionary, was also 
English by birth, but Irish by education. The few English ex- 
amples I have introduced (which may easily be extended) are in 
point, for they show that in the age under consideration, Ireland 
supplied the school for Englishmen, as well as the professor and 
missionary to the continent. And it must be kept in mind, that 
one of the great objects in the early monastic establishments was 
the culture of literature, and the study of architecture. Witness 
the numerous literary works and manuscripts copied and preserved 
through their means, and the many important and elegant examples 
of early architecture, designed and executed by bishops and abbots 
of the time. An important fact, also in point, is, that the great 
work published a short time since, Zeuss's " Grammatica Celtica," 
and recently ably reviewed in the " Ulster Journal of Archaeology" 
by Dr. O'Donovan, owes most of its importance to the great anti- 
quity of the Irish manuscripts which Zeuss discovered in the Con- 
tinental colleges and monasteries, relics of those very missionaries 
whom we have been enumerating; the famous glosses and manu- 
scripts, thus discovered, being far more ancient and valuable than 
any to be found iu Britain or Ireland to the present. The forego- 
ing matter has been gleaned from several sources, but chiefly from 
a private compilation made by Mr. Windele, who, with his usual 
kindness, forwarded it to me for the purpose. 

We are now to resume the consideration of the next portion of 
this Paper, the secret language of the craftsmen of the Middle Ages 
in Ireland— a dialect evidently of much antiquity, many of the words 
being compounds of ancient and obsolete Irish, and selections from 

3 F 
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other languages, showing much skill and ingenuity in their construc- 
tion and selection, many of the words seemingly original in them- 
selves. 1 The dialect is still privately used, chiefly by the building 
operatives in the south of Ireland, and like the " Roumeny Uoker- 
pin" of the gipsies, always for their own secret purposes, so as not to 
be understood by their employers, or people in general. To suit the 
general reader, I have given the language in the English character, 
and the words as near as possible to the common pronunciation. 

I wish to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Williams, of Dun- 
garvan, for his valuable assistance in fixing to several of the words 
the nearest Irish root. The name of the dialect in itself is sugges- 
tive: "beplagain na paip," pronounced Bare-logir-nha-sare, from 
Berla, language ; gair, short, i. e. secret ; na saer, of the artificers, 
or artisans. 

Baeblogib. Translation. 

Truth, God the Lord, from epiac (Treah), a king or 

lord. 

Be-dhal, Devil, from be (vay), woman, and balbaibe" 

(dhol-wee), a deceiver, i. e. the woman de- 
ceiver, the devil. 

Eash, A man, from the Heb. tPIN (aish or ish), a man; 

and aep, people. 

Eash Triath, . . . Lord of man, eip-rpiac, Lord of man. 

Eash na Keena, . . Man of the house, ca, a house. 

Boo, A woman, be, a woman. 

Boona Keena, . . . Woman of the house. 

Vaueimaun, .... Mother, from a riiaccup (a vahair), his mother. 

Lirke, An old woman, from the leipce, a tormentor 

or teazer, as probably in this sense the crafts- 
men looked on an old woman. 

Gabesh, A small boy. 

Boo-Ogunthu, . . . A young woman, from be" 6geancha, a young, 

or young-looking woman. 

Mara-laun, . . . . A child. 

Shoun-dhaune, . . . An old person, pecmoume. 

Gudth, A woman of easy virtue, or bad character, peoh- 

bmepec, or, be capna. 

Coine, The body, from com, the waist, or middle of the 

body. 

Lou-ine, The legs, from luinne, plural, legs. 

Gablish, Thefinger. 

Sneith, The nose, from pnuao (snoo-ah), the visage. 

Derco, The eye, from theGr. AipKio (derco), I see; bepc, 

see, view. 

Bel-le, The mouth, from beal, the mouth. 

i About fifty years ago some twenty words the consideration of which it seemed to be 
of this dialect were given in the " Transac- the purpose of that Society to resume, has 
tions" of the Gaelic Society ; but the subject, not, that I am awareof, been entertained since. 
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Bakelogik. Tbanslation. 

Leith, The tongue, from li§e (lee), licking with the 

tongue. 

Faig, The teeth, from pec, a peg. 

Dur-ke, The ear. 

Coshe dee mon, . . Thebeard, from cap, hair, and eabpomdn, light 

or short. 

Cronik-conith, . . . The head. 

Thouir, The backside, from com. 

Mavousa, Myself, from mipe (mishe), myself. 

Bur-ub, . .... A priest, or clergyman, from bopb, fierce, over- 
bearing. In general, the craftsmen were a 
loose set of fellows, and most probably dealt 
with severely by the clergy ; they, therefore, 
made them the embodiment of fierceness or 
oppression by their cognomen of Burub. 

Arrick, ..... An artificer, or craftsman, from crpceac, inge- 
nious, or an ingenious person. 

Arrick Coda, . . . A mason or stone-worker. 

Arrick Fuke, . . . A carpenter or worker in wood, from peic, or 

pio, wood. 

Eash-na-ludha, . . The master, or man of the work, from aep, and 

luat>a, man of motion, in motion himself, and 
keeps all, or requires all to be in motion, or 
hard at work. 

Shou-ra-dhore, . . . The head inspector, from Stipaboip, a searcher, 

or inquirer. 

Shou-rig, Look sharp, the master is coming, from ptipig, 

search ye, look sharp. 

Eash Shouroo, ... Is also used for the same purpose. 

Tre-hule-eashe, . . A fine man, from cp6iceamail-aep, an accom- 
plished man. 

Bru-ig-nore, . . . . A smith, from bpuig, to press or beat down, and 

n6ip, a doer, or the performer of the work; 
nore and dhore are very usual terminations to 
many of the words, and always in this sense. 

Cife-nuch, . . . . A weaver. 

Eash Coonuch, . . . A brogue-maker. 

Fdma-dhore, . . . A tailor, Proumpuch is also a tailor. 

Glaum- a-dhore, . . A piper, or musician, from glairi, a cry, and 

Doip, a doer. 

Borbeen, A labourer, from bopb, ignorant, and fn, a di- 
minutive, i. e. mean and ignorant, compared 
to the ingenious artizan, in their own eyes. 

Shee-dhouge, . . . A Bum, or policeman, <$■«., from the Ir. p6bi£, 

blowing, that is a " blast," or an evil wind, 
otherwise a wind from the devil, in which 
sense these functionaries were eyed by the 
Arrick. 
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Babelogir. Tbanslation. 

Car-nore, . . . . A soldier, from ceapn, victory, and ojp, doer, or 

gainer of victory. 

Dho-fu-dhore, . . . A tell-tale, from bo, ill or bad, peabh, a voice, 

i. e. the bad word. 

Dho-fu, To speak ill of a person; same root as above. 

Bin-na, To speak, from bin, a voice; bmneaS, speaking 

or using the voice. 

Loffoo, To steal, from lam6$a& (lhavoo-a), handling, or 

laying hands on, as a thief does. 

Loffu-dhoee, . . . A thief or robber, from the same root. 

Goul-three-shuch, . A fellow of different religion, from gall, a fo- 
reigner, and capaipeac, or cpeipeac, over- 
coming or conquering. 

Coda, A stone, from caio, a rock or small stone. 

Fuke, Timber, from peac, a wooden handle, or pea&, 

wood. 

Murth, Mortar, from muipce, mortar. 

Alp, A job of work, also a hill, and also a town, from 

alp, a lump. 

Trehule-luda, . . . Good work, from cn6ic6ariiail, good, and luba, 

appearance, that is, it is of good appearance, 
looks well. 

Do-fe, Anything bad, from oo-piub, worthless, value- 
less. 

Dho-fi-cal-luda, . . Bad or ugly work, from bo, ill ; pd, under ; cal, 

artistic ; luba, appearance ; i. e. below the 
standard of good work. 

Gab-ing, Idling, or slingeing, from beag-bufi, work little. 

Shek-erem-hueso, . . Discharged, or sent off from the work, from eag, 

death; opm cupa, i. e. dead to the work, or 
lost to the job. 

Prosimig, To pull out, or work hard, from bpopcaig, hurry 

or make haste. 

Cadth-SOUCK-eness, . Tfie top-stone, or chief corner-stone, from caib- 

pcuaice (kadh-shook-ke), rock or stone of 
the pinnacle. 

Ga-he-gan, .... The wrong bond, or rather, no bond. This word 

is also used when an arch is not properly 
keyed, as when two bricks meet at the key 
instead of one, which the operative calls a 
" she arch ;" it is also called " gahegan." 
The word is derived from the Irish of caio, a 
stone, and gan or gann, without, or short, of 
a stone, i. e. a bond-stone. 

Laur-e-ne-ringa, . . A plumb-rule, from lap, middle; na, of; paine, 

a part or division ; i. e. to be a true perpen- 
dicular, the plumb bob must fall into the cen- 
tre of the division, i.e. the centre of truth. 
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Barklogie. Translation. 

La-mogue, . . . . A level. 

Bochar, A square. 

Limeen, A trowel. Limeen is also a watch, and is applied 

also to tools in general, and seems to have 
been derived from the Irish of liabhom, a 
trowel. 

Gladeen, A knife, from gladius, a sword. 

Cossae, A hammer, from cap lap, a hammer. 

Re-be-pogue, . . . . A perch of work. 

Gab-lish, .... An inch, from beg-laip, a little hand. 

Scevela, A window, from pceicanlae, i.e. (skehan-llhay) 

shedding or pouring in light of day. 

Thin-uche, .... Fire, from cine, fire. Thno-hid is also fire. 

Tnu-huh, Venereal. 

Cadth Thno-hid, . . Coals, from edit), a rock, and cnuicit), fire, 

i. e. the rock fire. 

Foukama, Smoke. 

Coshtbamon, . . . . The chimney, or soot. 

Keen, A house, from edi, a house; genitive, caina, 

housed. 

Keena Buirb, . . . A house of worship. 

Theake-keen, . . . A pawn-house, or gaol, ceap-ciana, scarcity 

house, i. e. to resort in time of need. 

Cawheke a limeen, . What o'clock is it ? 

Lenhuing, A bed, from long puain, a bed or place of rest. 

Coing A table. 

Siske, A chair, from pigipce, a seat. 

Rochane, Clothes of any kind, from pocctn, a covering. 

Tee hule Rochane, . A good suit of clothes., 

Rochane Thoue, . . A breeches, or covering for the backside, from pe- 
can, a covering, and c6nab, backside. 

Coonogues, .... Brogues or shoes. 

Colla, A hat, from call, a hood or cowl. 

Skieteen, A shirt. Cnish is also a shirt. 

Sthee maree, . . . A pipe. 

Cow ruing, .... Sleeping. 

Mone teea, .... Good-morrow, from unon, a day, and epiac, good. 

Dher-kooing, . . . Courting. 

Bur-ra bood, . . . Married, from buppa, enlarging, and bua, a 

woman, i. e. enlarging as a woman in preg- 
nancy. 

Dous A maun, . . . Dancing. 

Cou shous da vow, . Good-morrow kindly. 

CONUS A MAR UJDHE THU 

vouludhe, .... Sow do you come on in the world f from conap, 
map luaoeao cu ab-p6la&, How do you 
come on in Ireland (p6la&)? 

Bouchling, .... The sea, from bocna, the sea. 

Doue, A river, from t>obap, water. 
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Barelogib. 
Dhou eueing, 

DUVAK, .... 
SCAB0GUE TeEAH, 

Gab Scabogue, . 

KlNAH, .... 

LlSHEEN, . . . 

Ceevocks, or Kunuc, 

CORIN FARABEE, . . 



CORIN, 

EtfCH, 

Eg na koonig, . . 
Cabeule, . . . , 

AsSEE, Or ISAUGH, . 
CUHEE, 

Keen rush, . . . 
Degla fuk.e, . . 

Crine Caun fuke, . 
Faea-buch, . . . 
Keful, or Coulth, . 



Maunlish, 

Ka-lidh, 

Kehee-nish, .... 

CUHIEEE, Or ClFRE-HAWN, 
KnOPUCK, 

Eash Clutoch, . . . 
Crine caun Clutoch, . 
Eash Gaba-buch, . . 
Deegla, 

Deegla-culabee, . . 



Doun Caucha, . . 



TBANSLATION. 

Raining, or watering, from the same root. 

Water, same root. 

A large vessel, a ship. 

A small boat. 

Food in general, from coena, supper, or set meal. 

Bread. 

Potatoes. 

Beef, from capna, flesh; and peap, male; and 
buab, kine; i. e. the flesh of the male kine, 
bull beef. 

Meat, from the same root. 

Butter, from uch, udder. 

Fish. 

Cabbage. 

Milk, from ap-1, drink of a female. 

Tobacco, fromccncaib cobac, drawing the pipe. 

Snuff. 

Cider, from tteag-lcnc, drink, and peab, wood, 
i. e. the drink of the timber. 

Apples. 

A cow. 

A horse; it also means a man who has not 
served seven years' apprenticeship to the busi- 
ness; he is a coulth, not broken in; and, no 
matter how well he may be able to work, 
must be treated with derision, avoided, none 
of the real craft daring to work with him. 

A pig, from monlac, rough, bristly. 

A goat, from ca&la (caw-llha), a goat. 

A sheep, from caopa (khayre), a sheep. 

A dog, from cu, a hound. 

A cat. 

A dunghill cock, from eapb, male; and cleicectc, 
feathered. 

An egg, from cpineacan, a round object; and 
cleiceac, feathered. 

A turkey-cock, from eaph geapbac, the scabby 
bird, from his rough head and legs. 

Intoxicating drink, from beas-laic (dah-llah), 
good drink. 

Porter, biag-laic cul-ice (dah-llah cool-ihe), 
back-biting and drink, as probably the craft 
did back-bite over this slow, tedious, and 
talkative drink; or from cula&ca, sleepy, 
heavy drink, calculated to produce sleep. 

Whiskey, from bon (dhoun), a gift; ca&aca, of 
friendship, that is, the gift of friendship, a 
treat, or, what would seem more in point, from 
caca, quarrelsome, i. e, the quarrelsome gift. 
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Barelogir. 
Trisha Deegla, . 



Trisha, . . 
Deglcing, 
Carka, . . 



Gab-carra, . . . 
Carra "Waun, . . 
Eash Carra Keenah, 

Binnue Caha, . . 



Mau-lu, .... 
Spris-a-nue, . . . 
She Kuing da Vousa, , 

Shek, 

She-ku, .... 
She-kude, . . . 
Thau she erin Shek, 

Thu le vou Sheka, 
Pynke, 



Leeb-re-caun, 



Bar-cawn, . 
Scraub Treah, 



Scradb, 



Gab Scraub, 
Founk, . . 
Gabfounk, 
Thimpelaun, 

Mea-naun, 
Neathus, . 
Gis-sauh, . 
Aish crith, 
Due, . . 
Caugh, . . 
custramaun, 
Custrig agudine 



Alp, , 



Translation. 
A footing, or drop of drink, from cpipe bigla, 

through thee we drink ; the new, or strange 

craftsman was not properly installed, or free 

in the work until he paid his "footing," that 

is, to give the rest of the men a treat of drink. 
A measure or treat. 
Drinking strong drink. 
Drunk, from capabap (caravous), excess in 

drinking. 
Partly drunk, from the same root. 
A drunken spree. 
A hungry man, literally, a man drunk with the 

hunger. 
Begging, from beaneacn, a blessing; and ca- 

cugaft (cahue), sorrow, i. e. the prayer of the 

sorrowful. 
Scolding, from mol, loud, clamorous. 
Fighting. 
To beat a person. 
Dying, from 6cc (eag), death. 
Murder, or to spoil a piece of work. 
To kill, or is killed. 
He is dying, from ca pe ap in eag, he is on, or 

at the death. 
He is dead, ca lui6e an 6cc, he is lying in death. 
Money of any kind, from pin5ini& (pinginne), 

pence. 
A book, also a pound note, from leabpacan, a 

little book; and libra, a pound weight, pound 

in money. 
Is also used in the same sense. 
Is also a pound, from pcpiob, writing; and 

cpiac, fine. 
A shilling, from pgpeabal, a reward ; value not 

defined. 
Sixpence. 
A penny. 
A halfpenny. 
Anything round; it is also a measure of any kind, 

such as a pint, a quart, &c, &c. 
Micheal, from TThccealin. 
Ned, or Edmond. 

John, from Seagan (Shaun), Jack. 
A musician, from aep, a man ; and cpuic, a harp. 
Land, t>ep, land; or from tymcce, a country. 
A small way or passage, from cai, a passage. 
A road, from copdn, a foot-path. 
Hurry to town, from coipt>pea& cu 50 ticfg 

analp (cusdre-hu-go-dee an alp), hasten to 

the town, or to the collection of houses. 
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Barelocir. 
Alpo-leeba, . . 

MotTL-EADTH, . . 



SCKtJEED, 



Sgau-nid, 

scau-nid eea, . . . 
Geifinthu, .... 
cosh-deea, .... 
Spugnig LEE MEEN, . . 

OCHEE LUDA, .... 

NE TO HU I. UN NAW- 
GRE BOUL-DKE MON 
THE HEKE, .... 

Caw-heke IN BUDGHE 
SCAB-AN-THUNA THEB- 
KA NA LIBOGUE, . . 



Translation. 
Capital, i. e. Dublin, from alp, a town, and lia- 

$an, Leinster, i. e. the capital of Leinster. 
Day, from mall-eat) (moul-ay), slow time; as 

if the men felt the day long in passing. 
Night, from pcafc-nae (skaw-nay), shadow of 

yesterday. 
The Sun. 
The Moon. 
Foxy. 

Be off, run away, from copcpigh, to foot it. 
Six o'clock, leave off work, from pcaOig, stay, 

or stop; and lia&an, a trowel. 
Is also used for the same purpose. 



A mad cuckold of a fellow. 



What's smaller than the eye of a midge? 



In the " Ordnance Survey of the Parish of Templemore," p. 230, 
the writer (believed to be Dr. Petrie), speaking on the Grianan of 
Aileach, places the masonic dialect or Barelogirnasair much higher 
in the scale of antiquities than I have done. He says : — 

" The ruined fort of Aileach presents an example of barbaric art, not 
imitative of the refinement of the Egyptians, the Greeks, or the Romans, 
but of that ruder and more distant effort at civilization, belonging to the 
heroic ages, of which so many vestiges have been recently found in various 
countries ; an example of the architecture of that race who have left so 
many other evidences of their existence in Ireland, as in their religion, 
their language, called the Masonic dialect, and composed of Semitic words, 
and the Punic or early Greek-shaped swords and other antiquities of 
bronze, silver, and gold, so constantly discovered in the country. In the 
general characteristic of this ancient work the antiquary will at once re- 
cognise the features of the first efforts in architectural art, ' les ouvrages 
dun art sans art,' as they have been fancifully called, which, whether as- 
cribed to the Titans, Cyclopeans, Pelasgians, or '"Wandering Architects,' 
are found to pervade so extensive a portion of the old world." 



